THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF WORKS OF ART 


The spectator who is interested in and capable of appre- 
ciating aesthetically a phenomenon that is at the same 
time autonomous and aesthetic and who does address him- 
self or herself to a work of art not because he or she is 
primarily interested in a possible end result of having 
done so (not because he or she is like the research 
worker in science for example consequence-oriented) 
rather because he or she is above all interested in per- 
ceiving a phenomenon that is at the same time autonomous 
and aesthetic (because he or she is process-oriented). 
Such a spectator regards the perceiving itself as an 
experience that is valuable intrinsically not as an ex- 
perience that is valuable instrumentally (because of 

a consequence thereof)--which does not mean that the 
spectator who is interested in and capable of appreci- 
ating a work of art can not at a given time regard a 
work of art in terms of instrumental values that that 
work may possess but it does mean that if a spectator 

who is interested in and capable of appreciating aes- 
thetically phenomena that are autonomous and aesthetic 
regards a work of art in terms of its instrumental values 
he has not regarded that work of art as an end unto it- 
self/he has not appreciated aesthetically that autono- 
mous-aesthetic phenomenon. Consider for example the 
following: the spectator who regards Sandro Botticelli's 
Portrait of a Young Man (oil on wood, painted surface 

14 3/4" X 11 1/8", National Gallery, London) or Thomas 
Mann's Buddenbrooks: Verfall einer Familie or Max Ernst's 
The Elephant of the Celebes (1921, oil on canvas, 49 1/4" 
X 42 1/8", Collection Roland Penrose, London) for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge say regards those works 

of art in terms of potential instrumental values that 
they may possess and not in terms of their intrinsic 
values--he or she for that reason does not appreciate 
aesthetically those works of art (one of the inevitable 
consequences of a spectator's appreciating aesthetically 
a work of art is to be sure that the spectator in ques- 
tion acquires knowledge--in order to perceive an object 
in terms of its intrinsic values requires in varying 
degrees certainly that the cognitive powers of the spec- 
tator be engaged which means that an aesthetic appreci- 
ation invariably leaves an imprint on thought--to leave 
an imprint on thought however is not the primary pur- 
pose of an aesthetic appreciation). Similarly the 
spectator who worships literally a work of art for ex- 
ample Christ in Glory (c. 1103, fresco, approx. 13' high, 
Cluniac Chapel, Berzé-la-Ville, France) does not appre- 
ciate aesthetically that autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon. 





